








LEAGUE OF WOME 


OME years from now, when the A-bomb and the 

H-bomb are back numbers and our heat and power 
come directly from the sun, when we know whether 
men from Mars have been lurking in those flying 
saucers, when refueling platforms anchored in outer 
space are speeding our trips to the moon, and when 
man-made satellites are circling overhead, then the 
current debate about atomic energy may seem as 
absurd as the once hotly contended issue of the shape 
of the earth. Serious scientists say 
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under license from AEC, of reactors and atomic 
furnaces by private industry, 2) the use, under license, 
of nuclear and source material by private industry, 
and 3) normal patent rights to atomic inventions 
except during the next five years, when patent holders 
will be required to share basic patents with all ap- 

plicants on a fair royalty basis. 
The “open” five-year period on patents for devices 
connected with the production of power is still in 
dispute. It was intended to insure 





these “improbables” are possible. 


to companies not now working on 
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But if this new age is not to get 
out of hand and develop nightmare 
qualities, a great deal of public un- 
derstanding, public interest and hard 
work must go into its making. 

Congress was trying to give this 
new era a start when it rewrote the 
basic Atomic Energy Act of 1946 
during the second session of the 83rd 
Congress. The Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954 was designed to create the 
legal framework for the control and 
use of this new source of power. It 
should be recognized as the first step 


You'll Want to Know 


—That the national Board didn’t have 
to use pencil stubs at its meeting in 
Washington this month. The Madison, 
Wis., League read of national Board 
thrift in the Saturday Evening Post and 
sent brand new full length pencils for 
the meeting. 

—That a Christmas kit of Freedom 
Agenda pamphlets is being offered by 
the FA Committee. Six pamphlets by 
renowned authors, and the guide, holiday 
wrapping, gift card—all this for only 
$1.50 is available from the Freedom 
Agenda Committee, Carrie Chapman Catt 
Memorial Fund, Inc., 164 Lexington 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

—That the League’s next spot on “Week- 
end,” NBC radio, is December 5, imme- 
diately following the 4:00 P.M. newscast. 


government atomic programs under 
AEC contracts an equal share in 
the already developed know-how of 
those who have had this advantage. 
The open licensing provision has 
been called unfair to inventors in 
this field, as exclusive patents tend 
to furnish greater profit incentives. 
Rep. Cole says he plans to introduce 
legislation in the next Congress to 
change this part of the law. 

The issue was further complicated 
by the handling of the Dixon-Yates 
contract. The President’s authority 
to order the AEC to make an ar- 








toward making this still little under- 








stood power available to the people 


of the world. Domestic Provisions 


Up to now the government, through the Atomic 
Energy Commission, has had sole ownership and con- 
trol of all atomic material, research and development. 
The revised Act allows the AEC to share with allies 
abroad and private industry at home scientific, tech- 
nical, economic and political facts of atomic energy 
as they exist today. 

Most of the prolonged debate in the Senate last 
summer, when the Act was open to amendment, cen- 
tered on the production of atomic power for generat- 
ing electricity on a practical scale and at a practical 
price. Rep. Cole (R., N.Y.) Chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, called this “the real 
pay-off,”’ what the whole revision of the law was about. 

This is the area in which applied science and politi- 
cal reality come into conflict. The debate hinged on 
the historic approach to the development of natural 
resources—publie versus private development and 
control of power. 

As passed, the law takes three major steps to en- 
courage private industry and promote industrial devel- 
opment of the atom. These are: 1) the ownership, 





rangement with two private power 
companies to build a plant for replacing power used 
by AEC in the Tennessee Valley Authority system, 
was questioned, but was confirmed in the Act. A 
Senate Committee has expressed serious doubt about 
whether the public interest will be served by the terms 
of the proposed contract. 


International Aspects 

The new law permits exchange of information about the 
use of atomic weapons with our allies under security safe- 
guards, and also permits a freer flow of information on non- 
military uses of atomic energy through treaties and bilateral 
agreements. 

The President’s original proposal for an international 
pool for development of peaceful uses of the atom under the 
aegis of the United Nations has been adapted to meet these 
requirements. The agency as proposed November 6 to the 
U.N. by U. 8S. Ambassador Lodge would encourage world- 
wide research and development of the peaceful uses of the 
atom by fostering exchange of information, and would see 
that nuclear materials are available to meet the needs of 
research development and practical application to all manner 
of peaceful uses. Members would be expected to supply 
materials and information for the work of the agency, 
financial support, facilities for open discussion, and to make 
it possible for scientists in this field to (Cont. on p. 2) 








Know Your Trade 


HE determination of a U. 8. foreign trade policy 

is one of the most important issues facing the 84th 
Congress when it convenes in January. Foreign gov- 
ernments and producers, U. 8. exporters and importers, 
farmers, workers and many other groups anxiously 
await the coming congressional debate and subsequent 
decisions on foreign economic policy. 

Among the groups most concerned over the future of trade 
policy is the League of Women Voters, which is attempting 
to put a new focus on this issue in the coming months. 
League members indicated they wanted to look at foreign 
trade from the local as well as the national angle. There- 
fore, the national Board issued last July a manual on how 
surveys could be conducted on “Local Effects of Foreign 
Trade.” The purpose of the survey is to stimulate inter- 
est in and increase knowledge about U. S. foreign trade 
policies, and to provide our national legislators with addi- 
tional information on how foreign trade affects local com- 
munities and regional areas. 

Correspondence and bulletins reveal that surveys have 
already been started in a majority of states. For example: 
under state Board leadership, Wisconsin Leagues are doing 
surveys of all ten of their Congressional Districts; North 
Carolina and California have held regional conferences to 
get the individual local surveys under way. The Texas 
state chairman of trade surveys writes, “Most of us are 
going to be greatly surprised to find out how much we do 
not know about the relation of our community to foreign 
trade.” The Wayland, Mass., League has found enthusiastic 
support for the local survey from League husbands. In 
most cases, Leagues have found outside expert help to make 
the survey as objective as possible. Departments of busi- 
ness administration in universities, public opinion research 
institutes, and Chambers of Commerce are among the groups 
assisting local Leagues. 

The first purpose of the trade survey is to gather addi- 
tional data on the local level for the information of the 
community. It is another “go see” project, another “Know 
Your” study, designed to help make foreign trade come alive 
in the thinking of the community. As people become per- 
sonally informed and concerned about the importance of this 
vital link between nations, they will move on to seek solu- 
tions of the difficult problems which are important aspects 
of our trade policy. A local survey can show which pro- 
ducers are most affected when our exports decline or imports 
increase; it will not show, for example, the stimulus to Com- 
munist Party strength in Italy when the US. places restric- 
tions on almonds imported from southern Italy. A construc- 
tive US. trade policy can emerge only from consideration of 
local, national and international facts. 

Local and foreign effects of U.S. trade policy and other 
problems to be considered in mapping the future are «is- 
cussed in two new League publications: U.S. Foreign Trade 
Policy 1776 to 1955 (10¢), and Pending Trade Issues (25¢), 
both of which are designed to supplement the information 
contained in the surveys. 





THUMBNAIL PROBLEM IN NONPARTISANSHIP 

Mrs. John Doe, a member of a League Board, answers 
the phone one day to find the Secretary to the Governor 
on the line inviting her to be a member of the Gov- 
ernor’s Committee on Health. The Committee, made up 
of prominent lay people, is to recommend and push 
pertinent legislation through the State Legislature. 
Should Mrs. Doe accept the appointment? 


* * * 


ANSWER TO THUMBNAIL PROBLEM 

In many states such a committee carries with it, by 
law or by general understanding, identification with a 
political party. If this is the case, the appointment 
should be rejected. Also, since this is not merely a 
fact-finding or advisory committee, Mrs. Doe might find 
herself in an embarrassing situation if the Committee's 
stands are in opposition to the League’s position. Mrs. 
Doe should not accept the appointment while she is on 
the League Board if it means that she would be taking 
part in the recommendations of two bodies formulating 
contrary policy on the same subject. 


ATOMIC ENERGY—Cont. from page 1 
keep in touch with each other. Britain, France, Canada, 
Australia, Belgium and South Africa joined with the U. 8. 
in proposing this agency. 

The U. 8. plans to start discussion with these countries, 
and one other—Portuga!—on bilateral agreements to furnish 
technical information, technical assistance and necessary 
amounts of fissionable materials for the construction and 
operation of research reactors to be located abroad. 

Ambassador Lodge also proposed that the U.N. eall an 
international conference of atomic scientists in 1955. 


The Unresolved Problem 


The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, in presenting 
the case for liberalizing the atomic law at this time, said 
in part: “Many technological problems remain to be solved 
before widespread atomic power at competitive prices is a 
reality.” The law attempts to solve some of these problems 
by a combined government-private industry approach. If 
private investors can be drawn into the program through 
the inducements offered so far, some of these problems may 
be worked out within the foreseeable future, if not immedi- 
ately. To date there has been no rush of private capital 
to enter the program. The commercial atomic plant now 
being built near Pittsburgh is a cooperative effort between 
the Westinghouse and the Duquesne Light Companies and 
the AEC. The government will provide $26 million of 
the needed $46 million for the plant’s construction. 

Perhaps this reluctance to enter the field stems, aside 
from the huge amounts of money required to build the 
physical equipment, from lack of knowledge about what 
the scope of atomic energy may be. 

It has been said that it may be more difficult to develop 
uses for the new power than it was to “invent”’ it. 

A long-range study financed by Resources for the Future, 
Inc. has just been started by the National Planning Asso- 
ciation, a nonprofit, nonpolitical organization, to fill in some 
of the gaps in this knowledge. It will deal with economic 
and policy issues raised by the rapid increase in technologi- 
cal knowledge of atomic energy, and the potential contribu- 
tion of the new power source to industry and agriculture 
and to improved standards of living. 

United States taxpayers already have an investment of 
more than $12 billion tied up in the atomic program. Its 
development and its potential for making a better world 
are of concern to every thinking citizen. 

[Editor’s Note: The opening paragraph of this story was for 

awhile considered perhaps too non-factual for League mem- 

bers. Gazing out the office window into some of that outer 
space to reconsider, we noticed a car drive up to the curb. 

On the side it read: “The Greater INTER-PLANETARY 

Board of Trade. Home office, The Village Restaurant and 

Coffee Shop, Waldorf, Md.” We decided that what we 

thought was fantasy was closer to fact than we realized. ] 
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